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Sparta were wrecked by the stupidity and mistrust of Sparta herself. She had been too much occupied with troubles of her own to give her jealousy of the growing- power of Athens active expression. In 464, the Helots in Messenia broke out in fierce revolt. The danger was so great that Sparta appealed to her allies for aid. Kimon persuaded the Athenians to send him with an army to help her. The Messenians had occupied an impregnable fortress on Mount Ithome, and when the Athenians failed to capture it the Spartans told Kimon that they had no further use for him. He returned to Athens to fine! the city seething with wrath over Sparta's insolence, and very ready to vent it upon the man who had persuaded them to the friendly action which had exposed them to the insult Kimon was ostracized, and the party led by Ephialtes and Pericles became completely predominant. The personal ascendency of Pericles was insured by the murder of his colleague, which was attributed to the oligarchical group. From 460 to the day of his death the figure of Pericles dominated the political stage.
One other incident of consequence is to be noted in connection with this affair, which has been called the Messenian war. Athens occupied Naupactus, commanding the western entrance of the Gulf of Corinth. When the insurgents in the fortress of Ithome at last surrendered on condition that they should quit the Peloponnesus, the Athenians gave them an asylum and turned them practically into a friendly garrison of the new naval station.
II. Pericles, 460-431
In the whole story of that rivalry between leading Greek states, which raillitated against their ever combining either into a federal empire or into an empire under the supremacy of one state, there are two factors which have to be borne constantly in mind* Every Greek city was intensely possessed with the idea of its own separate individuality, its own independent sovereignty, and detested the motion of absorption into any larger body by which its own freedom of action should be circumscribed. It did not require any actual tyranny, any unjust oppression, on the part of an Imperial city such as Athens, tci make subordinate cities restive; the mere fact that they were subordinate was in itself sufficient In the second place, every state in Greece was divided into two factions: an oligarchical faction, which sought to keep the control in the hands of a privileged class; and a democratic, faction, which sought to reduce privileges to a minimum, .with the usual corollary of endeavoring to exclude the oligarchical politicians from office. But incidentally, when we talk of democracy in Hellas, it has always to be remembered tte there was a very con*, siderable class of $kves, perhaps half the population, who, except in